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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





“ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.” —Cowper. 
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MR, ANTHONY BIX, MY RESPECTED GRANDFATHER, 


GEORGE BURLEY ; 

HIS HISTORY, EXPERIENCES, AND OBSERVATIONS. 
BY G. E. SARGENT, AUTHOR OF “‘ ADVENTURES OF A CITY ARAB.” 
CHAPTER I.—HURLY BURLY. 

“T’tt tell you what, Mr. Bix, I can do nothing with him. 
He is the most mischievous urchin [I ever did come 
across. Yes, you are; you know you are,” added Betsy, 
in a tone of reproachful sorrow, giving my arm a sudden 
wrench which nearly toppled me over, and elicited a 

strong-drawn cry of “ Oh don’t, then ; oh !” 
“You know you are full of mischief, and you only 
five year old,” said Betsy, who still held my arm 
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with a forcible grip, from which I vainly struggled to 
escape. 

“ Gently, Betsy, gently,” said my grandfather, taking 
out his snuff-box and solacing himself with a huge pinch 
of what in after-years I knew to be that damp, clogging, 
luscious delicacy called Prince’s Mixture. ‘Don’t dis- 
locate the boy’s arm, Betsy. Oh dear, oh dear! What 
a thing it is to have other people’s children thrown upon 
one’s hands !”” 

“Tis the third pane of glass he has broken since he 
came to live here,” resumed Betsy; “and—would you 
believe it, Mr. Bix?—the little rebel only laughed when he 
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had done it, as if it were good fun and nothing else to 
hear the shivered glass rattling down om the:stones.” 

“Tt was the ball did it,” I sobbed; in fact, Betsy’s 
eloquence was accompanied on may part by cries and 
tears, for a good reason why. 

“ And who throwed the ball when he was told not 
to?” Another twitch of the arm. “And there’s your 
poor grandfather, which takes such care of you and loves 
you so, will have to pay for the damage done. Three 
panes of window-glass in a month, and five shillings a 
pancifapenny! But there,” said Betsy Miller, “ what's 
the use of telling you how much it will cost ?” 

“I don’t care,” said I, in desperation. 

“There, Mr. Bix, you hear what he says; and now 
you'll believe, I hope. ‘Don’t care,’ says he. Pretty 
well for a five-year old, I think.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear!” again groaned my grandfather, 
helplessly. “He must have a swishing, Georgey must. 


Give him a swishing, and see if that won't make him | 


mind you, Betsy.” 

“T have smacked him, Mr. Bix; I just have,” said 
Betsy, triumphantly. And so she just had. “I smacked 
him till my fingers are all of a tingle,” saidshe. I don’t 
know about the fingers, but I know that I was all of a 
tingle. 

“ Well, then, what is to be deme?” My grandfather 
took another pinch of Prince’s Mixtwre. “I tell you 
what we must do, Betsy. Weli—ak, yes—we'll send 
him to school.” 

“TI don’t want to go-to school; I want to go home; 
I want my mother,” I wailed piteousy. 

And hereupon rose » sorrowfsl zespomsive cry from 


Betsy Miller, whose mood suddenly changed, and who, | 


catching me up in her arms, kissed me again amd again 
as she mingled her tems with mine. “Poor Tittle 
orphan !” said she, as our moses rubbed together. 
“Poor little innocent. Amd hedoesn’t know, he doesn’t, 
what has happened. Amd to think I should have been 
smacking him, teo! Oirdear me!’ Aud thenshekissed 
me again. 

“There, there, thers, thai will do, Betsy. Take the 
boy away and let me heave w little peace. I am busy, 
and can’t be disturbed every hour of the day. Give 
Georgey a cake; al, yes, give him a cake. Here's = 
penny; goout and Sey him acake, Betsy.” And there- 
upon my grandfather extracted the coin from his waist- 
coat pocket, pushed i. imto Betsy’s hand, and shuffied 
away to his den (asheeallied a little room om the ground- 
floor), leaving me im tie custody of his servamt and. 
housekeeper, whe fertiiwith recommenced huggimg me, 
calling me a “ pretty dear,” and wishing her fingers had 
been blistered before she had laid them: on me—ramem- 
bering the “smacking” I had so received. I 
wished so too, if blistering (whatever that meant) would 
have softened the strokes. I got my cake, however, 
which was some recompense for the indignity I had 
suffered; and for some time I heard no more of school. 
In the course of the day the broken window was mended, 
and I heard no more about that. 

This being the first event of my life on which my 
memory now rests with any degree of certainty, I take 
it as the starting-point of my story. 

T was an orphan. This fact was so often repeated in 
my hearing that I was not likely to forget it. For in- 
stance, a day or two after the day of sorrow just men- 
tioned, I accompanied Betsy to a little shop in one of 
the smaller streets of our neighbourhood, and heard some- 
thing like the following dialogue :— 

“A nevvy of yours, Miss Betsy?” asked the wife of 
the shopkeeper, fixing her eyes on me. 


“No, ma’am; no kin of mine. My master’s orphan 


ild, ma’am, Mr. Bix’s; which his mother died a 


| grandchild, 
little better than a montly ago, and got no father; and 


his mother, my master’s only daughter, ma’am, as you 
' can‘*tremember, not being living here at that time when 
.she was: married, sevem years ago, aud never had no 
chick nor child but this one as come along two years 
after; and his father died, ma’am, of the ague as had 
been hanging off and on a twelvemonth or more; and 
then the widow carried on the farm, for the husband 
was a farmer in asmall way, ma’am; and then she took 
with a fever and died, and left nothing but debts be- 
hind, and this little orphan ; and so Mr. Bix has taken 
him, and brought him home, and paid the debts; and 
there’s the money, ma’am.” 

This last part of the speech referred, be it understood, 
to the shillings and pence just expended, and not to my 
mother’s debts. . 

“ Thank you, Miss Betsy,” returned the shopkeeper. 
“ And so he is an orphan, is he? pretty little man! 
And his name; what may be his name, now ?” 

“Hurly Burly, ma’am,” replied Betsy, with an un- 
moved countenance, and quite in a matter-of-fact way. 

“What afunnyname! It never can be his rightname.” 

No, not quite my right name, which was George 
Barley; but it was near enough for common purposes. 
The fact is, Betsy had given me the nickname a month 
before, and Hurly Burly stuck to me many a year after- 
wards. 


“ And what is the old gentleman going to do with 
such a mite of a thing?” asked the woman, when my 
name had been duly camvassed. 

This was more tham Betsy could tell. She guessed, 
however, that there would be time enough to find that 
out by-and-by. Meanwhile the old gentleman would 
not have much trouble in keepimg me in victuals, 
and drink, and eletihes ; and as te ledgimg, and such like, 
| said she, there was plenty of room im the old house for 
twenty suck as I ; 

And so there was; and this ie as good a place as any 
| to describe my gramdfather’s: lhowse,.or rather the house 
in which he lived. But I noust talkeanother chapter for 
| that. 

. 
| CHAPTER: SOME ACROUNT OF THE OLD HOUSH IN SILVER 
; SQUARE, WS OWNER, AND ITS OCCUPANT. 


} In was » substantial, brick-built: house, in ene of the 
smallest and dullest of London I give the 
more ambitions title, otherwise it would be better de- 
| scribed as = court. Originally, I believe, the square or 
— was @ garden, inclosed by high wails on three 


} stables, and other domestic offices, belonging to a certain 
| Sir Miles Silver, a great City merchant, alderman of 
London, and honorary spectacle-maker, who, perceiving 
the population around him increasing year by year, 
sat himself down to count the cost, and then demolished 
his flower-beds, uprooted his fruit-trees, pulled down his 
stables, also his garden wall, and built a parallelogram 
of some twenty or five-and-twenty dwelling-houses on 
the site of his former garden, leaving his own mansion 
standing in the centre of one of the sides of the square, 
conspicuous by its superior grandeur, and overlooking 
its meaner dependencies, much as a martinet captain 
would cast his eye down the ranks of his company 
marshalled before him. Eventually the middle of the 
square exhibited a tiny shrubbery inclosed within iron 
railings, the houses received their tenants, and Sir 





Miles’s pleasant garden was thenceforward known as 
Silver Square. 








sides, and shut in on the fourth by a mansion and - 
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All this happened a hundred and fifty years ago, 
and Sir Miles dying and leaving no issue, his title be- 
came extinct, and: his name unremembered as that of a 
living man, while his estate passed to another line. 
Meanwhile the square, which was just outside the city 
walls, became hemmed. in by busy streets and busier 
factories; its houses were gradually blackened by smoke, 
and the shrubbery degenerated into a piece of waste 
ground, covered only with coarse, rank grass, excepting 
that one of the original shrubs—a mountain ash, I 
believe—had survived the general desolation, and had 
shot up into a tall, seraggy, unhealthy, straggling tree, 
putting forth a few yellowish-green leaves in early 
spring, to shed them again before the summer was past 
and gone. 

But it was a thriving estate, this Silver Square. 
Being stoutly. built, the houses had stood the wear and 
tear of time, and had borne the brunt of cold and heat, 
sunshine and storm, with very few signs of decay; and, 
always commanding a succession of well-to-do respect- 
able tenants, their value had increased with the increasing 
prosperity of the immediate neighbourhood. . 

It was in the great house of the square—the original 
mansion of Sir Miles Silyer—that my grandfather had 
lived an almost solitary life for more than a quarter 
of a century, as the factotum and general agent of 
its owner; who, living abroad on the rents of the 
square, or such of the houses therein as still belonged 
to the estate, was fortunate in having a faithful retainer 
to see after his interests. Concerning this invisible 
owner, whose name was Falconer, I have little to say in 
this stage of my story, save that he was reported to be 
a@ man of eccentric. habits, who, having been educated 
for the bar, suddenly took a disgust, not only towards 
his profession, but also towards his country, and, aban- 
doning both, retired to a secluded valley in Switzer- 
land, whence he corresponded, very -occasionally, with 
his agent, Mr. Anthony Bix. 

Mr. Falconer’s choice of my grandfather as a confi- 
dential man of business was sometimes quoted as of a 
piece with other eccentricities of his conduct. It came 
about on this wise. At the age of five-and-thirty, or 
thereabouts, Anthony Bix, who was an under-paid and 
over-worked clerk in a London attorney’s office, had 
occasion to meet with the barrister in a public court. 
In the course of their conference a dispute arose be- 
tween them, mild and subdued at first, but it soon 
waxed warm and violent, and ended in an explosion of 
wrath on the part of the barrister, accompanied by a 
variety of ill names heaped upon the poor offending 
clerk, who thereupon quietly retired from the scene. 

A few weeks later than this, the poor clerk was seated 
one evening with his wife in their small and mean 
lodgings, when, after a gentle tap at the door, and a 
summons to “ come in,” Mr. Falconer entered. Anthony 
Bix started at the apparition, and rose, with a heightened 
colour on his cheek, expecting, as he afterwards acknow- 
ledged, that the barrister—a strong muscular man— 
was about to take bodily revenge upon his adversary. 
Nothing of the kind happened, however; on the con- 
trary, Mr. Falconer held out his hand to the astonished 
clerk, and spoke thus :— 

“ Bix, I am come to ask pardon for having insulted 
you, and to tell you that you were right, and I was 
wrong.” 

“Pray don’t say any more about it, sir,” said my 
grandfather, shaking hands with the “learned friend,” 
and then offering him a chair, which was accepted. 


“And to ask a favour of you, Bix. Will you oblige 
me Pp”? 








He should be very happy to have it in his power to 
oblige Mr. Falconer, said the lawyer’s clerk. 

“Oh, you can, there’s no doubt of that; the question 
is, whether you will, I am about to leave England.” 

“To leave England, sir?” repeated my grandfather. 

“To leave England for months—years perhaps; I 
don’t know how long I may be abse', in fact; and 
I want you to act asmy agent durine absence. Will 
you?” 

My grandfather was very much surprised. He knew 
that Mr. Falconer had a large property in the Silver 
estate, and was otherwise accounted rich. He must 
have misunderstood his visitor, he thought; and he 
said so. 

“Not a bit, Mr. Bix; there is a schedule of my pro- 
perty”—he laid down a paper on the table. “There is 
a rough draft of the services I shall require of an agent” 
—he laid down another paper. “Those are the terms 
I can afford to. offer’—he laid down a third paper. 
“That’s all, I believe. Think about it to-night; let me 
have your decision to-morrow.” 

“ May I ask, sir, why you have made me this offer ?” 
asked my grandfather, without looking at the papers. 

“ Because I want an agent whom I can trust; and I 
know that if you do me the favour of being that agent, 
I may trust you, Mr. Bix,” said the barrister; and then 
he took his leave. 

The upshot of this strange interview was that my 
grandfather, on the following day, waited on Mr. Fal- 
coner, and signified his willingness to accede to that 
gentleman’s proposals. On that same day he relin- 
quished his situation in the attorney’s office, and, a 
week later, was duly installed in the old mansion-house 
in Silver Square, as the alter ego of its owner, with 
full power of attorney to transact all business connected 
with the surrounding property. One only condition 
was annexed to this power; namely, that the old house 
should receive no other tenant than my grandfather and 
his own immediate family, but should be kept in habit- 
able order for Mr. Falconer if and whenever he should 
take it into his head to return to London. Meanwhile, 
my grandfather was at liberty to occupy any portion of 
the old house that he pleased. 

So for a quarter of a century the old house had been 
my grandfather’s home. I have spoken of his life as 
having beenalmost solitary during that period; but it was 
not entirely so, for he had a wife and two children when 
he first entered on residence. Mrs. Bix, however, did 
not live long to enjoy the comforts of a well-furnished 
house and a decent competency, added to the dignity of 
her husband’s stewardship. She lived but a year or two 
after the removal, and my grandfather never thought of 
a second wife. 

Of the two children, my mother was the elder, and was 
her father’s favourite companion until she left home on 
@ visit to a distant relative in one of the midland counties. 
There she met with the young farmer who eventually 
became her husband and my father. There is no occa- 
sion to expand my story in this direction, Betsy Miller's 
explanation being mainly correct: it is enough to say 
that, when my grandfather visited my mother in her 
illness, he promised that he would take care of little 
George; and, accordingly, after her death and funeral 
(of which, strangely enough, I have no recollection), I 


, accompanied him to London. 


Respecting the younger child of my grandfather a 
solemn silence was always maintained, His name was 
William, and he was not dead. This was all I knew 
respecting him until three or four years of my life had 
passed away; and it will be time enough to introduce 
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him into my story when he actually makes his appear- 
ance. 

My grandfather was a little wiry man, about sixty 
years old when I first made his acquaintance. He was 
always very formally, and yet neatly habited, in a style 
of dress which, even in the days of which I am now 
writing, was old-fashioned, though not altogether sin- 
gular. For there were a few gentlemen in those days, 
as my older readers will remember, who delighted in 
tasselled Hessian boots, tight elastic pantaloons, of a 
dark gray colour generally, white neckerchiefs of volu- 
minous fold and innocent of starch, no shirt-collars, but 
full shirt-frills and ruffles, and powdered hair, which 
imparted, by its prodigal sprinklings, a sort of millery 
appearance to the collar and shoulders of the broad- 
skirted black coats which it pleased them to wear. 
Conjure up to your mind’s eye one of these spectres of 
the past, add to it a countenance expressive of mingled 
shrewdness, simplicity, good-nature, and irritability, and 
you have before you Mr. Anthony Bix, my respected 
grandfather. 

He was always very full of business, or fancied him- 
self to be so, which with some persons (as I have 
observed in after-life) amounts to exactly the same thing. 
He had rents to collect for his patron; repairs to over- 
look for the tenants; accounts to keep, in which every 
penny received or expended on behalf of the Silver 
estate was scrupulously set down; and occasional cor- 
respondence to keep up with Mr. Falconer. I may as 
well add here that, since the time of that gentleman’s 
voluntary expatriation, he had only twice revisited 
England. I shall have occasion to state the cause of 
these visits in a future chapter. 

And now, looking back on what I have already written, 
I find that I have not yet described the house which 
was, through my childhood at least, to be my home. 
To begin at the beginning. The front door was massive, 
and, almost wide enough to admit a stage-coach, was 
attained by a flight of five or six stone steps, flanked by 
heavy iron balustrades, which, in their turn, were orna- 
mented by a pair of link-extinguishers, the uses of which 
were a mystery to me for many a long day. Entering 
the aforesaid door, you reached a large hall, flagged 
with diamond-shaped stones, alternately black and 
white, which gave to the floor the general aspect of an 
immense chess-board; an illusion which might have 
been kept up by certain marble busts and statues, very 
brown with age, which were ranged round the hall on 
brackets, and represented the kings, queens, and knights 
of the aforesaid game, and by a goodly number of 
leathern fire-buckets, hung round the walls on brass 
hooks, which might aptly enough have stood for the 
pawns. A few very heavy chairs standing against the 
walls, and a marble table in the middle of the hall, com- 
pleted its equipment, and left almost room enough for 
the aforesaid coach to turn in, supposing it had once 
obtained entrance. 

On either side of the hall, doors opened into various 
apartments, large and lofty, as befitted so magnificent a 
portal and ante-room. At one time, no doubt, these 
rooms had been richly furnished; and even yet they 
retained traces of former grandeur in chairs, tables, side- 
boards, and uncomfortable couches, black with exposure, 
and rickety with age; also in large antique paintings 
in tarnished frames, which almost covered the wainscoted 
walls. Yet over all was cast so sombre an air, and so 

chilly an atmosphere pervaded these rooms, even on the 
hottest summer day, that you would not willingly have 
chosen to inhabit them. And they were not inhabited. 
Once a week they were in turn entered by Betsy. Miller, 
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who carefully dusted the old furniture, swept the floors, 
and then retired shivering; but this was all, and the 
grim portraits on the wall, which, on these hebdomadal 
visits, appeared to follow with their piercing gaze every 
movement of brush and duster, till Betsy was ready, as 
she said, to scream out, were left again to their repose. 

A broad and grand staircase rising from the hall, and 
enriched by balustrades of carved and polished oak, con- 
ducted to a suite of apartments on the first floor, also 
very sombre and very dismal, in spite of rich carpets, 
and gorgeous curtains, and brighter colours on the walls. 
These rooms, also, were deemed too sacred for frequent 
intrusion, but were kept in due order and passable con- 
dition by the industrious hands of Betsy Miller. 

A lighter staircase led to many chambers on. the 
second floor. Two or three of these were state bed- 
rooms, solemn enough to strike terror into a young heart 
like mine, by the hearse-like plumes which surmounted 
the heavy old bedsteads and the dark silken coverlets. 
Our bed-chambers were at the back of the mansion, 
and were reached by another flight of less pretentious 
stairs; but the most cheerful part of the house was that. 
which contained the small parlour in which my grand- 
father, his housekeeper, and myself took our daily meals; 
the large and airy stone kitchen in which these meals 
were prepared, and where the housekeeper usually. sat 
when her morning’s work was done; and the little office 
—once a butler’s pantry—which my grandfather called 
his den, and which was fitted up with a desk and high 
stool, also with a set of shelves containing day-books, 
ledgers, and rental-books, also with a number of brass 
hooks ranged along the wall, just under the ceiling, from 
which depended files of dusty papers. These rooms all 
overlooked a paved yard, shut in on the other side by a 
high stone wall, which, in its turn, overlooked a church- 
yard, and was a favourite promenade for all the cats of 
the neighbourhood. This, then, was my home. 


CHAPTER III.—MY GRANDFATHER'S HOUSEKEEPER. 
My chief companion for many a month and year after 
my entrance upon this new home of my childhood was 
Betsy Miller. Not that my grandfather neglected me, 
or was indifferent regarding me; but I should have 
interfered with his methodical habits if he had admitted 
me too much to his society; and, for my part, I pre- 
ferred that of his housekeeper. For Betsy, after that 
one punishment inflicted on me, with no light hand, 
never treated me with severity. I could not then have: 
accounted for the change in her manner towards me, 
but Iam sure now that it arose from the tender com- 
passion and sympathy awakened in her breast by my 
wailing cry for my mother. I do not think that, in 
general, my grandfather’s housekeeper was_ very soft- 
hearted. She steeled herself, like a flint, against the 
importunities of street beggars. She shut the door in 
the faces of the more genteel mendicants with whom 
London abounds, and who, attracted by my grandfather’s 
reputation for wealth—for he was supposed to have well 
feathered his nest—found their way to the old house 
with begging-petitions, subscription-lists, or cases of 
distress. She scolded, with no want of zest,. the trades- 
people with whom she dealt if their wares were found 
to be deficient in weight or measure, or defective in 
quality. She boxed the ears of a great lubberly boy, 
till they were red as fire, whom she had caught in the 
act of defacing her white door-steps with charcoal 
scrawls. But, after that one experience of her vengeful 
power which I have formerly mentioned, I was exempt 
not only from blows, but from hard words. I was her 
“darling,” her “precious little treasure,” and I know 
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not what besides. No wonder, therefore, that I clung 
to her as to a guardian-angel, and conceived an affection 
for her which time has not diminished. 

When I first knew her, Betsy Miller must have been 
forty years old. She had lived with my grandfather 
about fifteen years, and, not being given to change, 
she contemplated living with him fifteen years longer, 
at the end of which time she intended leaving active 
service and “settling down.” She was a tall, bony, 
high-cheeked woman, with sharp gray eyes, and reddish- 
coloured hair; and she was as precise in her dress, in 
her way; as my grandfather was in his. She lived on 
terms of easy, yet respectful familiarity with my grand- 
father, who would no more have thought of interfering 
with her in her household duties than she would have 
thought of dictating to him in respect of his business 
affairs: thus they got on exceedingly well together. 

My manner of life for some time after the first intro- 
duction to my grandfather’s house requires but little 
description. Through the day I followed Betsy Miller’s 
footsteps pretty closely. If she was at work in the upper 
part of the house, I was by her side. When she descended 
to the kitchen, I was seated at the table watching her 
preparations for cooking. Had she occasion to go into 
the neighbouring streets on shopping excursions, I ac- 
companied her. And when her daily household occu- 
pations were over, the good creature devoted herself to 
my recreation. Sometimes, on fine summer evenings, 
she took me by the hand, and strolled with me, away 
from the busy streets, to suburban green fields, where, 


seated on the sward, she would tell me of her own country 


home, far away, where she had lived till the fit took her 
to get a situation in London, twenty years ago; how 
the fit took her in consequence of her being badly used 
and deceived by her John (who wasn’t her John now; 
not he, indeed), and she couldn’t bear to live in the place 
any longer; how she had had two or three hard services, 
where she was worn down to skin and bone, before she 
went to live at Silver Square; how she had, three 
times in twenty years, gone to see her friends at her 
native place, till she found everything and everybody 
were strange to her, and she to them; and how she 
had made up her mind at last that it was of no use mind- 
ing, and the best thing for her was to settle down for 
good, as she intended to do some day. 

She told me stories of her young life which would be 
of no particular interest to repeat, though I thought 
then that there never had been, and never would again 
be, another such a heroine as Betsy Miller. And then, 
having emptied her budget for that time, and the grass 
on which we were sitting getting damp, my nurse would 
hurry me away to treat me with curds-and-whey, or 
new milk, purchaseable at some wayside dairy, before 
returning to our nest at Silver Square. 

Otherwise, on wet or wintry evenings, I should have 
been found perched on a high chair by the kitchen 
table, opposite to Betsy Miller, watching her busy hands 
as they plied the needle. If I remember rightly, 
stocking-darning was her fondest achievement; but, 
failing this, my nurse had almost enough to do in making 
new clothes for me, or mending old ones. On one oc- 
casion, when I had ,been sitting wrapped in speechless 
admiration of Betsy$ industry for a full hour, and she 
had been unusually taciturn, she suddenly broke out: 

“Did anybody ever try to teach you to read, 
Hurly 2” 

“No, Betsy; I don’t know that anybody ever did,” 
I answered, ponderingly. 

“Nor yet to spell, Hurly ?” more anxiously still. 

“Nor yet to spell,” said I. 








“And you don’t know a great B from a bull’s foot, 
Tl be bound.” 

I confessed to my ignorance. 

“And I have been sitting here all this time, like a 
booby, and never thought of it! Why, what will ever 
become of you if you grow up such a dunce? Let 
us begin this precious very minute.” 

So I began that precious very minute to learn the 
alphabet out of an old primer which was stowed away 
among Betsy Miller’s treasures, and which had laid the 
foundation of her erudition some thirty-five years before. 
It was dog’s-eared, and grimed, and torn, but it served 
the purpose; and if the pupil was not bright, the 
teacher was persevering and patient. 

From that time we had occupation enough for winter 
evenings; for, when the difficulties of the primer were 
surmounted, Betsy had other rudimental books in her 
multifarious store, which she brought out, one by one; 
and, whatever I may owe to subsequent teachers, my 
first debt of gratitude on this score is _ to my grand- 
father’s housekeeper. 

I am aware that these annals of childhood are trite 
and sufficiently uninteresting; I shall pass over, there- 
fore, any further notice of them, and, in my next chapter, 
take a stride of some four years in my private history. 





A LETTER FROM HARRY. 
Come, sit down here by my side, wife; 
For I have a word to say 
About a letter from Harry, 

That I got from the post to-day. 
Two years ago last Christmas— 
Two years ago?—no, three— 

We gave him our tearful blessing, 
And the lad sailed over the sea, 


And now I’ve a letter to-day, wife— 
It’s only the third we’ve had ; 

And it reads like a pleasant story ; 
It’s made me thankful and glad. 

T know the lad loved us dearly, 
Though he never could bide at home ; 
He seemed to have always a longing 
Over the world to roam. 


He’s settled away in the West, wife; 

He says that he loves the blue sky 

And green trees better than houses 

And streets, where we city folks die; 

So he’s built him a home in the backwoods, 
Where he says he shall live all his life ; 
And feeling, he says, somewhat lonely, 

To himself he has taken a wife. 


He says that he’s strong and stout, wife, 
He’s got a horse and a gun, 

And his wife is a brave little woman ; 
And at night, when the day is done, 
They sit by the cheerful firelight, 

Talk over the things of the day, 

Read a bit of the good old Bible, 

And then for the old folks pray. 


He has sent us a ten-pound note, wife, 
That he says he got in the town, 

Miles and miles from his dwelling : 

And he says his face is brown 

With the wind, and rain, and the sunshine; 
And he tells me the names of his dogs; 
And there’s never a brick in his dwelling: 
It’s made all of stout pine-logs. 


$0 I think we ought to be thankful 

To the.Father and Giver of Good, 
Though the lad has settled out yonder, 
Away in the lonely wood. 

He's a brave heart and honest, I’ll answer. 
—Come, wife! there’s a tear in your eye, 
And I can’t see clear just at present: 

God bless our dear Harry! say I. 
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IV.—BEARS, BULLS, BROKERS, ETC, 


Oxz of the most ordinary methods of speculating on the 
Stock Exchange is by making bargains for time; that 
is, by agreeing to receive or to deliver, at a specified 
price, certain government or other stock at a specified 
time. As nearly all kinds of stock are subject to con- 
stant fluctuations in value, it is evident that time bar- 
gains, as they are called, must result in loss or gain to 
the contracting parties. ‘The origin of these bargains,” 
Mr. Francis says, “ may be traced to the period of six 
weeks in each quarter, when the bank books were, as it 
was then thought, necessarily closed to prepare for the 
payment of the dividend. As no transfer could be made 
during this period, it naturally enough became the prac- 
tice to buy and sell for the opening, The habit grew 
by what it fed on; and in time periodical dates for the 
payment of funds purchased or sold when they could 
not be transferred were fixed on by the Stock Exchange 
Committee at. intervals of about six weeks. As in these 
transactions the possession of stock was unnecessary, 
and the payment of the difference in the price was sufli- 
cient, bargains for time became common.” The evils 
of this species of traffic were recognised as soon as it 
began to gain ground, and about the year 1732 an Act, 
known as Sir John Barnard’s Act, was passed, rendering 
such transactions illegal. The law, however, soon ceased 
to be operative in preventing speculation; and, though 
it continued in force until very lately, its only effect was 
to protect rogues who refused to pay their losses, while 
it had not in the slightest degree prevented speculation 
through the medium of time bargains, which up to this 
day form a large proportion of the transactions of the 
Stock Exchange. It was inevitable that a system of 
this kind, though it originated in dealings in govern- 
ment stock, would in time extend to all kinds of secu- 
rities brought into the market. In the present day ono 
conspicuous phase of time bargains is the buying and 
selling on time of shares in joint-stock companies during 
the interval between the day of application for shares 
and the time of their allotment—all such contracts being 
subject to the floating of the new company, and that 
being determined by the appointment of a settling-day 
by the Committee of the Stock Exchange. 

Although the buying and selling of stock for prices 
determinable at a futuretimeis, in fact, a kind of gambling, 
and admits of no other definition, it would at least be 
fair gambling if the value of the merchandise dealt in 
were left to the unbiassed influence of time and circum- 
stances, as, in fairness to all parties, it should be. But 
it is not so; so far from being a fair field in which the 
stakes are left to the disposal of fortune, the arena of the 


Stock Exchange is open to every species of craft and 


falsehood, abetted by the lowest cunning and the most 
reckless audacity. What we say on this subject is in 
the interest not only of the public, but of the more re- 
spectable class of brokers, who are engaged in the 
legitimate buying and selling of shares for their 
clients. The unfortunate fact that it is possible to 
influence the rise and fall of prices by the use of 
unprincipled means has encouraged the practice of 
villainies utterly unscrupulous, and has made room for 
a class of speculators whose sole object is to use such 
means for their proper advantage. They are known as 
the Bears and Bulls of the Stock Exchange, terms which 
must be familiar to.most of our readers, though the 
character of their proceedings is less generally known. 
The object of the Bear is to lower the price of stock 
which he has contracted to deliver at a fixed-price at a 





certain time, in order that he may ‘buy it cheaper and so 
be able to deliver it at a profit to himself when that 
time comes. The object of the Bull is exactly the con- 
trary: his practice is to contract for stock without the 
intention of paying for it, and, as he must sell it 
before the time for paying for it arrives, he does all 
he can to raise the prices, inorder that he may sell at a 
profit. 

The operations of this class of worthies ‘have a very 
marked effect upon the value of various kinds of se- 
curities; and it is highly probable that men thoroughly 
initiated in the mysteries of the share-market can form 
an approximative judgment as to the influence they 
exercise from time to time, and can trace in some degree 
the result of their peculiar pressure in the mutations of 
the share list. How they manage to bring about their 
purposes is never glaringly apparent even to the most 
discriminating observer, since they are extremely wary in 
the adoption of their measures, and no less skilful in the 
art of masking their proceedings. As arule, the outside 
public would prefer that the wares of the stock-market, 
like other marketable goods, should be left to the natu- 
ral influence of time and circumstance, and not be arti- 
ficially hoisted or depressed by the arts of interested 
schemers; but yet the public is not so antagonistic to 
either Bear or Bull as might be imagined—partly, per- 
haps, because all shareholders are more or less tainted 
with the speculating spirit, but chiefly because it is found 
in practice that these hostile constellations in a great 
measure compensate each other—the one going down 
when the other kicks the beam, and vice versdé ; while all 
along their manceuvres impart an agreeable piquancy of 
flavour to the traffic in shares, enabling the watchful 
investor to sell at a comfortable premium when Taurus 
is in the ascendant, and to buy at a no less comfortable 
discount under the temporary influences of Ursa Major. 

We have seen in a previous paper how effectually the 
“riggers” manage at certain crises to bull the market 
in the interest of new companies; and the reader will 
not be far wrong if he comes to the conclusion that it is 
principally in the new fields of speculation opened up by 
modern enterprise and ingenuity that both Bears and 
Bulls seek and find their most fattening pasture. In the 
paper referred to, it was shown how a new company is 
sometimes bulled successfully into a condition of pros- 
perity. But conversely parallel cases might be cited of 
new companies being beared into a condition of depres- 
sion almost fatal. Not very long ago, a whole family of 
Bears conspired and made a dead set against a new 
adventure, which they were well aware was practically 
sound, and capable of meeting its responsibilities. They 
began selling the shares of the company as soon as 
applications were called for, and sold them freely in 
considerable quantities long before the allotment, thus 
bringing down the prices to an abnormally low figure. 
They reckoned confidently on reaping a rich harvest by 
buying up shares at the lowest price to ‘which they 
could depress them, sufficient in amount to enable them 
to deliver all they had sold; by which they would have 
pocketed the difference, and realized a large gain on the 
average of their transactions. It happened in this case, 
however, that they were defeated in their wholesale 
endeavours to enrich themselves. g#he promoters of the 
company, indignant at the sorry trick attempted to be 
played on them, and having a fair repute to stand upon, 
had recourse to one or two friendly capitalists, who, in 
the interest of the undertaking, agreed to accept the 
shares themselves, and to them the bulk of the shares 
was accordingly allotted. The consequence was that, 
when settling-day was at hand, and the conspiring Bears 
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had to make good their contracts, the shares they had 
expected to buy at the price to which their trickery had 
depressed them were not to be had at any such price—in 
fact, they had leaped up suddenly to a high premium, 
while the conspirators were bound to deliver a large 
number of them at about par. The expected grand 
gain had changed to a tremendous loss, and the con- 
tracts on which the Bears had gloated had to be finally 
fulfilled on terms little less than ruinous. 

From time to time there have been complaints and 
remonstrances on the part of the public against the 
usages of the Stock Exchange, which permit of the 
practices above pointed out, and especially against the 
trafficking in the shares of companies before such shares 
are allotted. It was seen that, if such traffic were for- 
bidden, it would be far less within the power of the 
Bears to depregiate the shares, and that, consequently, 
the bond fide investors would run less risk of being vic- 
timized at theirhands. Moved, doubtless, by considera- 
tions of this kind, the Committee of the Stock Exchange 
not long ago made a rule that no sales of shares should 
be valid which were made before allotment. This rule 
would have worked admirably for the public, inasmuch 
as it would have tended to divest the new shares of the 
sham values in which they are disguised by interested 
schemers, and secured for them a fair straightforward 
market. But no sooner was the rule promulgated than 
it was assailed.on all sides: both Bull and Bear were 
alike opposed to a measure designed for the protection 
of the public, whom each alike regards as his lawful 
prey; and they were joined in their opposition by the 
brokers, who saw in the new rule a serious impediment 
to busmess—a stoppage of their commissions. So per- 
sistent was their united opposition, that the rule of the 
committee had to be rescinded, and their opponents left 
in undisturbed possession of the market. 

Why the brokers should join with Bears and Bulls in 
making head against such a rule as the above will be 
rendered further obvious when we look for a moment at 
the facts of their position. Stockbrokers are a rather 
numerous class; their numbers are, indeed, so great 
that, were there not a mass of factitious business to give 
them employment, the major proportion of them would 
have little or nothing to do, because the business that is 
done for the public who invest would not employ more 
than a small fraction of them. They make the bulk of 
their gains, therefore, out of speculators ; and their com- 
missions come to them from Bulls, Bears, and Jobbers, 
and the outside public indiscriminately, but in the greatest 
abundance from those who, living by their speculations 
in stock and shares, are always buying and selling. It 
may be fairly assumed that, of a vast proportion of the 
speculative business done in the share-market in any 
single year, what profit is gained by it goes into the 
pockets of the brokers, who at the same time can, with 
ordinary care, secure themselves against loss of any kind. 
The charges for brokerage, or broker’s commission, as it 
is called, vary in a rather arbitrary manner. For buying 
and selling government stock the commission is 2s. 6d. 
for every £100, or one-eighth per cent.; bué for joint- 
etock shares it is 10s. for every £100, and the buyer has 
often a heavy stamp-duty to pay in addition. The 
broker is at liberty, of course, to reduee his charges to 
his clients if he choose to do so; and probably he may 
have a lower tariff for his friends who rig the market, 
and are daily transacting business in it. There seems 
to have been of late considerable competition among 
brokers, some of whom have stepped down spon- 
taneously from the independent position on which the 
old Threadneedlers used to pride themselves; at least, 
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so we may infer from the fact that they have con- 
descended to puff themselves in the newspapers, and 
advertise their readiness to do business for all and 
sundry at half the usual charges. 

If any one is anxious to see the line of capital B’s— 
Bulls, Bears, and Brokers—in the exercise of their 
vocation, he has but to resort to Capel Court, which lies 
close to the Bank of England on its eastern verge. He 
will have no difficulty in finding the spot, unless he is 
stone-deaf, the business of the stock-market being in- 
variably transacted in a tumultuous crowd, every man 
of whom roars like a collier captain bellowing his orders 
ina gale of wind. We must warn the explorer that he 
must not intrude himself upon the privileged assembly. 
All he can safely do is to “snatch a fearful joy” by one 
hasty look, and then decamp as fast as he may, lest it 
should fare with him as with one who thus describes his 
visit :-— 

“T turned to the right, and found myself in aspacious 
apartment nearly filled with persons respectable in ap- 
pearance. ..... Curious to see all that was to be seen, 
I began to scrutinize the place and the society into 
which I had intruded. But very soon a curly-haired 
Jew, with a face. as yellow.as a guinea, stopped plump 
before me, fixed his black round leering eyes full 
on me, and exclaimed, without the slightest warning, 
‘Fourteen hundred new fives!’ A hundred voices re- 
peated the mysterious exclamation—‘ Fourteen hundred 
new fives!’ ‘Where, where—fourteen hundred new 
fives—now for a look; where is he? Go it, go it” were 
the cries raised on all sides round by the crowd, which 
rallied about my person like a swarm of bees.” He 
then tells how he was hustled, and had his hat knocked 
off, as he with difficulty fought his way towards the 
door. 

It is but fair to add that the outrage above described 
took place years ago, and that it is by no means likely 
that a stranger wandering by accident into the Stock 
Exchange would be thus savagely treated at the present 
day. Indeed, at the present time, a stranger could 
hardly enter the place undesignedly, as he would he 
apprised of his whereabouts by a functionary usually in 
attendance for the purpose of preventing the intrusion 
of non-members. 


AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 
GEORGE III AND JOHN ADAMS. 


Tue severance of the American colonies from the 
mother country, so strongly deprecated in prospect as 
an event fraught with ruin to Great Britain, has proved, 
on the contrary, singularly favourable to her interests. 
In the nature of things, it was imevitable that, as the 
resources and population of the colonies increased, they 
should desire and attain to self-government; but the 
separation, in fact, was at the time uncoveted, and was 
produced, and, indeed, precipitated, by the impolitic 
course pursued by Britain in regard to taxation, calling 
forth as it did the resistance of the colonists to what 
they deemed the arbitrary exactions of the home Go- 
vernment. The struggle served to bring into promi- 
nence, from the comparative obscurity of colonial life, 
men of great energy and capacity, and of disinterested 
patriotism and virtue. To these honoured leaders of 
the colonial cause, and founders of the republic, the 
American people owe much that is valuable in their 
political institutions, and distinctive in their national 
temper and character. Not the least eminent of these 
statesmen and patriots was John Adams. The first 
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American Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s, and 
the successor of Washington as President of the United 
States, he took an active and decided part in public 
affairs from the beginning of the dispute, and distin- 
guished himself equally in the arena of debate, at the 
council-board, and as a negotiator and diplomatist. 

Born at Braintree, near Boston, Massachusetts, on the 
19th October, 1735, John Adams could trace a direct 
descent from the ancient Puritan stock. His great- 
great-grandfather, Henry Adams, left England in 1730, 
and in that year helped to found the colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Having early.given promise of superior 
abilities, the father of John Adams determined to bestow 
upon him a liberal education; accordingly he was sent 
to Harvard College, where he was noted for intense 
application, and for originality ‘and boldness of thought. 
Leaving college, he studied. law, was called to the bar, 
and soon entered upon extensive practice. In 1760 
resistance was made at Boston to an attempt to collect 
duties on foreign sugar and molasses. The question was 
debated in court. Adams, then in his twenty-fifth year, 
was present, and witnessed the effect produced by the 
able and eldquent vindication of American rights by 
James Otis, afterwards the representative of Boston in 
Congress. “There and then,” he says, in his diary, 
“was the first scene of opposition to the arbitrary 
claims of Great Britain. 
Independence was born.” 

Adams was resolute in his opposition to the obnoxious 
Stamp Act, until it was repealed. When offered in 1760 
the post of Advocate-General, he at once promptly 
declined it, because he deemed the offer an attempt to 
buy him over to the side of the Crown. Honoured 
with the confidence of his fellow-citizens, and one of the 
select men deputed by the several towns who met in 
convention at Boston, in 1770, he still did not hesitate 
to act in opposition to the popular will as the advocate 
of Captain Preston, when impelled to do so by a sense 
of justice. 

This British officer was imprisoned, and tried for the 
murder of some of the citizens of Boston, who had-been 
shot during the memorable insurrection on the 5th of 
March, 1770. Preston was acquitted. Adams’s advo- 
cacy of his cause was marked by great ability, know- 
ledge, and humanity, and served to show that, however 
strong his opposition to the acts of the Government, 
it was an opposition neither rancorous nor indis- 
criminating. 

Fifty-six delegates from the North American colonies 
assembled in the year 1773 in congress at Philadelphia. 
George Washington and Patrick Henry were sent by 
Virginia. John Adams was one of the four who repre- 
sented Massachusetts. Of this first Congress, says his 
friend and political rival, Jefferson, “Adams was the 
colossus. Not graceful, not elegant, not always fluent 
in his public addresses, he yet came out with a power 
* both of thought and expression which moved his hearers 
from their seats.” The aim of Congress, which was 
composed of men mostly of moderate views, was the re- 
dress of grievances: the question of separation had not 
at that time even been entertained. Washington, Adams, 
and indeed nearly all the leading men, believed that 
proper representations to the British Government would 
ensure redress and accommodation upon fair and just 
terms. In reference to the papers transmitted to Eng- 
land by this first Congress, Lord Chatham declared that, 
“for solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and wisdom 
of conclusion under such a complication of difficult cir- 
cumstances, no nation or body of men can stand in pre- 
ference to the general Congress at Philadelphia; and,” 
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added the great orator who so steadfastly espoused the 
American cause, “all attempts to impose servitude upon 
such men, to establish despotism over such a mighty 
continental nation, must be vain — must be fatal.” 
Chatham’s warning voice was unheeded, while his 
oratory was termed by the King “a tempest of sedition.” 
Grievances were unredressed, coercive measures passed, 
and the same impolitic course steadily persisted in. 
Accordingly when, on the 10th of May, 1775, the second 
Congress assembled, it took a decisive step in advance 
by assuming the functions of sovereignty, and passing 
decrees to raise a standing army. Washington was 
appointed to the chief command; his name being first 
proposed to Congress for this all-important post by John 
Adams, as one which would command the approbation 
of all Americans, and unite the cordial exertions of all 
the colonies, better than that of any other person. War 
began. Public opinion in Britain being in favour of its 
vigorous prosecution, addresses to the Throne were sent 
from the leading towns in support of the Government, 
while the majorities it commanded in both Houses were 
triumphant. At the beginning of the contest the war 
was not waged by the colonists for independence, but for 
liberty. Separation they considered as an evil to be 
avoided rather than as a good to be attained. 

This is borne out by the examination of Mr. Penn be- 
fore the House of Lords on the 10th of November, 1775. 
Being acquainted with almost all the members of Con- 
gress, he was asked, “ Do you think they levy and carry 
on this war for the purpose of establishing an indepen- 
dent empire?” His answer was, “I think they do not 
carry on war for independency. I never heard them 
breathe sentiments of that nature.” Again asked “ For 
what purpose, do you believe, have they taken up arms ?” 
“For the defence of their liberties,” he replied. Love 
of liberty prompted resistance—resistance produced war 
—war begat the desire for independence, which, under 
the excitement of the conflict, speedily grew into a 
passion. 

Congress elected a committee of five, by ballot, to 
prepare a draft of a Declaration of Independence. 
Franklin, Jefferson, and John Adams were of the number. 
Jefferson and Adams were named a sub-committee to 
carry out the object. The task, however, actually de- 
volved upon Jefferson. When the draft was finished, 
and some verbal amendments made by Franklin and 
Adams, it was submitted to Congress, and adopted on 
the 4th of July, 1776, a day ever memorable in the 
annals of the United States. Adams seconded the 
motion for its adoption; but he did more than this, for 
of him Jefferson says, “The great pillar and support to 
the Declaration of Independence, and its ablest advocate 
and champion on the floor of the House, was John 
Adams.” This celebrated manifesto, which has had no 
slight effect in moulding the political sentiments of the 
American people, bears on its face the impress of the 
angry feelings of the time. Some of its statements are 
inaccurate; while, contrary to fact, it regards George m1 
as an absolute monarch, and as such holds him alone 
responsible for all the unjust acts of his Government. 
“The history of the present King of Great Britain,” says 
the Declaration, “is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having a direct object—the establishment 
of a tyranny over these States.” After an indictment of 
eighteen counts, it emphatically sums up its repudiation 
of the rule of that monarch in these words: “ A prince 
whose character is marked by every act which may define 
a tyrant is unfit to be the ruler of a free people.” 

George II, as we well know, was not a tyrant, for he 
sought to govern according to the laws and Constitution 
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of the country. However much he may have been mis- 
taken in some of his notions of government, he was 
perfectly honest and sincere in believing his policy to be 
the best for the happiness of his subjects. ‘The integrity 
of his empire was specially dear to him. To surrender 
the American colonies was in his view to part with the 
brightest jewel of his crown, and to impair the renown 
and diminish the strength of his empire. We can 
hardly, therefore, blame that dogged resolution and 
haughty obstinacy which, im «pite-of every reverse, and 
until every expedient had failed, would listen to nothing 
but the unconditional submission of the rebellious 
colonies. We have his sentiments on this subject in a 
letter to Lord North, in which he says, “I can never 
suppose this country so lost to all ideas of sclf-import- 
ance as to be willimg to grant American independence. 
If that word be ever universally adopted, I shall despair 
of ‘this country being preserved from # state of inferiority. 
I hope never to see that day; for, however I am treated, 
Tanust love this country.” 

Soon after the Declaration of Independence had been 
agreed to by Congress, Lord Howe appeared in America, 
commissioned by ithe British Government to make cer- 
tain overtures with the view of reconciliation. Dr. 
Franklin, John Adams, and Edward Rutledge weresent 
by Congress to meet his lordship. The interview took 
Place on Staten Island, in September 1776, but with no 
result. Lord Howe could not treat with the colonists 
as independent States, and from this position they could 
uct resile. The resolution of ‘the Oongress, he was 
assured by Mr. Adams, was not taken ‘by its own 
authority merély—it had been insiracted todo so by all 
the several States; while Dr. Franklin iformed him 
that they could no longer expect happiness under the 
dominion of Great Britain, and ‘that all former atitach- 
ments ‘were obliterated. Mr. Rutledge, with clear spre- 
cision, Suggested to his lordship ‘that England would 
derive greater advantages from am illiance with the 
colonies as independent States than she had hitherto 
done, ami enjoy a greater @hare of American commerce, 
and so procure raw materials for her ‘manufactures. 
Well would it have been had the wisdem and justness 
of this view of the case at ‘that ‘time been recognised and 
adted.on by Great Britain. ‘twas while:on the way to 
Staten Island that Adams came ‘into contact with the 
ammy ef Congress, and was, as the says, grieved, asto- 
nished,@nd alarmed at the dissipation ‘he witnessed, 
both among officers and privates. He brought ‘the 
subject ‘before Congress in a charatteristic oration. 
Hitherto, the said, his incessant cry bad been “ Inde- 
pendence, ‘indepenience, independence!” Henceforward 
it was “Discipline, discipline, discipline!” "The reward 
of his exertions was the adoption by Congress of ‘the 
British discipline and -articles of war, which still form 
the substance of the system of ‘the United States. 

The first serious reverse which befell the British 
arms was the surrender of General Burgoyne at Saratoga, 
in December 1777. In February of the following year 
the independence of the States was acknowledged by 
France; but not until the capitulation of Lord Corn- 
wallis, with his army, at Yorktown, in October 1781, 
was ‘the British Government convinced of the hopeless 
character of the contest. ‘The news of the capitulation 
arrived in London on ‘the 25th of November, two days 
only before the meeting of Parliament. The King's 
speech, coufident- in tone as before, required to be hastily 
altered, and the following clause introduced: “It is 

with great concern I inform you that the events of .war 
have been unfortunate to my arms in Vir ginia, having 
ended in the loss of my forces in that province.” Lord 
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North, then Prime Minister, received the tidings with 
the deepest agitation and distress. The King showed 
greater fortitude, though he, too, betrayed, as was to be 
expected, unwonted emotion. 

In proportion to the depression of the Government in 
England was the popular elation in the colonies. The 
decisive blow sustained by the British at Yorktown 
quite altered the whole aspect of affairs. Franklin, then 
in Paris, had, three days pine the intelligénce arrived, 
thus written to a friend: “J wish most hear tily that this 
accursed war was at an end; but I despair of seeing it 
finished in my time.” é But now, in a letter to John 
Adams, then in Holland, he gave vent to his exultation : 
“ Most heartily do I congratulate you on the glorious 
news. The infant Hercules in his cradle has now 
strangled his second serpent.” This classic allusion to 
the surrender of the two unfortunate British generals, 
Burgoyne and Cornwallis, so pleased the veteran diplo- 
maatist and philosopher that if noe the subject of a 
medal struck by his direction. 

It was by Franklin that the first onic were made 
for peace. He wrote to Lord Shelburne, whom he had 
known when in England, and who, as Home Secretary, 
had cognisance of colonial questions’ That nobleman 
sent over ‘to Paris, to confer with Franklin, Mr. Oswald, 
a@ London merchant well versed in American affairs. 
Mr. ‘Thomes Grenville. was subsequently despatched by 
Mr. Bex, to whose department as Foreign Secretary the 
American question also pertained. Jealousy sprang up 
between the rival negotiators, and a thorough misundcr- 
standing ensued betaveen their principals at home, which 
afterwards issued in serious political embarrassment. 

. Negotiations, having*been interrupted fora time by the 
death of Lord Rockingham, whohad succeeded Lord North 
as Prime Mimister, wefe rcsumed after the King had 
walled Lord Shelburme to his councils. The American 
‘Commissioners associated with Franklin were Mr. 
Adams, who arrived from Holland, Mr. Jay, from Spain, 
‘andl Mr. ‘Lanrens, ‘from London. Mr. Fitzherbert, who 
had taken ‘the place of Mr. Thomas Grenville, acted 
with Mr. Oswaldwn behalf of ‘the British Government. 
After many difficulties, mutters were at length adjusted, 
and the ‘isi articles signed at Paris on the 30th 
November, £782. By the first article the independence 
of the United Sites was adkmowledged in the fullest 
‘terms. ‘Parliament met on ‘the Sth December, and in 
his speech from the throne the King duly communicated 
the fact ‘to ‘both Houses. Qn ‘the occasion ‘George mm 
usedithe following memorable words:—“ In thus admitting 
the separation of the North American colonies from the 
Crown ofthese kingdoms, I have sacniificedvevery considera- 
tion of my own to the wishes and opimions0fmy people. T 
make it my humble and earnest prayertto Almighty God 
that Great Britain may not feel the evilswhich might result 
from so great a dismemberment of the empire ; and that 
America may be free from the calamities which have 


formerly proved in the mother country how essential 


monarchy is to the enjoyment of constitutional liberty. 
Religion, Janguage, interest, affections, may, and I hope 
will, yet prove a bond of permanent union between the 
two countries: to this end neither attention nor disposi- 
tion on my ‘part shall be wanting.” 

Thus ended ‘the American war after a duration of nine 
years; and thus was American indepenfence acknow- 
ledged by the British monarch—the man, in all his 
dominions, most averse to the step. The warcost this 
country 50,000 men, and added £129,124,000 to the 
national debt. It was an unnatural aud an unhappy war, 
although prosecuted under a colour of justice in theory ; 


for, as to the abstract right of the mother country to. 
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AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE—GEORGE ITT AND JOHN ADAMS. 


tax ‘the American colonies, few at that time had any 
doubt. As concerns George mI, the war was one which 
he felt in honour and conscience bound to carry on. Nor 
was it to gratify any personal ambition that he did so: it 
was to save the dismemberment of his empire; a keen 
sense of duty alone led him to guard jealously the rights 
of his crown and the honour of his country; yet he 
knew how to yield at last with a grace and a dignity 
worthy of his position as a British monarch. 

In the spring of 1785 John Adams appeared in Lon- 
don as the first accredited minister from the United 
States to the British Court. When presented on the 
1st of June of that year, Lord Carmarthen, the Secre- 
tary of State, was the only minister present. The first 
intention of Adams had been to deliver his credentials 
silently and to retire; but he was induced by some ofthe 
other foreign ministers to make a short speech, in the 
course of which ‘he said, “The appearance of a minister 
from the United States to your Majesty’s court will 
form an epoch in the history of England and America. 
I think myself more fortunate than all my fellow-citi- 
zens in having the distinguished honour to be the first 
to stand in your Majesty’s royal presence in a diplomatic 
character; and I shall esteem myself the happiest of men 
if I can be instrumental in recommending my country 
more and more to your Majesty’s royal benevolence, of 
restoring an entire esteem, confidence, and affection, or, 
in better words, the old good-nature and the old good- 
humour between people who, though separated by an 
ocean, and under different governments, have the same 
language, a similar religion, and kindred blood. I beg 
your Majesty’s permission to add that, although I have 
sometimes before been intrusted by my country, it was 
never in my whole life in a manner so agreeable to my- 
self.” According to the account furnished by Mr. Adams 
himself, “ The King listened to every word I said with 
dignity, but with an apparent emotion. Whether it 
was the nature of the interview, or whether it was my 
visible agitation—for I felt more than I did or could ex- 
press—that touched him, I cannot say; but he was much 
affected, and answered me as follows :—‘ Sir, the cir- 
cumstances of this audience are so extraordinary, the 
language you have now held is so extremely proper, and 
the feelings you have discovered so justly adapted to the 
occasion, that I must say that I not only receive with 
pleasure the assurance of the friendly dispositions of the 
United States, but that I am glad the choice has fallen 
upon you to be their minister. I wish you, sir, to believe, 
and that it may be understood in America, that I have 
done nothing in the late contest but what I thought my- 
self indispensably bound to do by the duty I owed to 
my people. I will be very frank with you. I was the 
last to consent to the separation, but, the separation 
having been made, and having become inevitable, I have 
always said, as I say now, that I would be the first to 
meet the friendship of the United States as an indepen- 
dent power.’ ” 

“The King,” farther adds Mr. Adams, “then asked 
‘me whether I came last from France; and, upon my 
answering in the affirmative, he put on an air of 
familiarity, and smiling, or rather laughing, said, ‘There 
is an opinion among some people that you are not the 
most attached of all your countrymen to the manners 
of France.” ‘That opinion, sir,’ I said,‘ was not mistaken. 
I must avow to your Majesty I have no attachment but 
to my own country. The King replied as quick as 
lightning, ‘An honest man will never have any other.’” 

Adams continued to reside in England until 1788 ; 
and, with a true republican simplicity, and in a manner 
suited to the embarrassed finances of his country, his 
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place of residence was ‘the first floor of a bookseller’s 
house in Piceadilly. On bis return he was elected the 
first Vice-President of the United States, and afterwards 
President. On retiring from the Presidency, he o¢tu- 
pied himself with agricultural pursuits, and found re- 
creation in literature and the politics of the day. In 
1820 he was chosen President of Massachusetts, his 
native State, but declined the honour, owing to his 
advanced age. He is the author of an essay on “‘ Canon 
and Feudal Law,” and of a treatise entitled “ A Defence 
of the Constitutions of Government of the United States 
of America.” His letters and journals,” says a recent 
writer, “afford the -best key to his character, and in 
them we may trace the picture of a shrewd, sensible, 
bustling, irascible person, somewhat obstinate, somewhat 
dogmatical, with a strong conviction of the value of his 
own opinions, and rather inclined to foree them upon 
others; but amiable in’ his private relations, kind- 
hearted, and devoted to the cause of his country. He 
was a portly man of moderate stature, with an open 
countenance, broad forehead, and sparkling eyes, and in 
look and bearing must have much resembled a comely 
and prosperous Englishman of the middle class.” 
Having attained to the great age of ninety-one, he died 
on the fiftieth anniversary of Independence Day, 4th 
July, 1826, on which day also died Jefferson, who had 
succeeded him in the Presidential chair of the republic. 
Adams, awakened from sleep by the ringing of bells 
and the rejoicings, was asked if he knew what it meant. 
“Oh yes,” he replied; “it is the glorious 4th of July. 

God bless it: God bless you all!” 

As a befitting conclusion to this article, we give 
Adams’s sketch of the character of George 111, as it occurs 
in a letter to Jay, the American Secretary: “The King, 
I really think, is the most accomplished courtier in his 
dominions. With all the affability of Charles mu, he has 
all the domestic virtues and regularity of conduct of 
Charles 1. He is the greatest talker in the world, and 
has a tenacious memory, stored with resources of small- 
talk concerning all the little things of life, which are in- 
exhaustible; but so much of his time is and has been 
consumed in this, that he is in all the great affairs of 
society and government.as weak, as far as I can judge, 
as we ever understood him to be in America. He is 
also as obstinate. The unbounded popularity acquired 
by his temperance and facetiousness, added to the 
splendour of his dignity, gives him such a continual 
feast of flattery that he thinks all he does is right. 
And he pursues his own ideas with a firmness which 
would become the best system of action. He has a 
pleasure in his own will and way, without which he 
would be miserable, which seems to be the true principle 
upon which he has always chosen and rejected ministers.” 





VILLAGE APRICOTS. 


Many places have their own horticultural specialty. 
The suburban gardens of a town where I once lived 
used to be celebrated for their asparagus. Elsewhere, the 
strawberry or some other fruit is most successfully cul- 
tivated. There is a village in Sussex which has long 
been known for its figs, and visits are often made to it 
in order to get them there in perfection. In the village 
where I write, and in some others near to us, well 
known to Oxonians (e.g., Kidlington and Charlton), that 
beautiful and, in many places, rare fruit, the apricot, is 
produced in much abundance, and in a peculiar way, 
which gives interest to its cultivation. 

Villagers and others have often been recommended to 
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keep bees, and pursue various other means towards 
making some addition to their scanty incomes, at slight 
cost of labour and capital. Much good has been done 
in this way; and I now proceed to show not only how 
a village may be ornamented and beautified, but also 
how considerable profit may be very easily and simply 
realized in those quarters where it is most needed, 
that is, among our poor and labouring people. 

It has+long been the custom here to plant the 
apricot tree very numerously on the walls of cottages, 
stables, barns, and outhouses of every description, where 
the aspect is at all favourable. The very name and 
derivation of the tree, from the Latin apriceus, sunny, 
would reproach the attempt in any other position. A 
good young tree costs usually from five to ten shil- 
lings, and, when once planted, demands very little 
annual labour beyond the slight one of training the 
branches, pruning, and thinning the young fruit when 
too abundant, in the spring. This is generally done 
far too sparingly, and somewhat with that same un- 
willingness which often leaves trees when they certainly 
should be cleared out, both for profit and beauty. It 
has sometimes been said that the owners of parks, 
ete., might do well to get some neighbour to act for 
them in this matter. Whether this be true or not, 
certainly, in productive seasons, a free diminution of 
the young green fruit is most desirable, and is, at 
all events, rewarded at once by unexceptionably good 
tarts and puddings. 

When the period for gathering the fruit approaches, 
and sometimes even before the first bloom and tinge of 
golden yellow begin to appear, the crop is very frequently 
bought up by wholesale dealers, either from a distance 
or resident in the neighbourhood. They frequently 
purchase the whole year’s produce of the tree; and, 
from that time, all is strictly and sacredly preserved for 
them by its owner. Nothing can be taken from it at 
any price, or under any circumstances. 

At other times the cottager or owner prefers to delay 
the sale till the fruit is nearly ripe, and its value more 
accurately ascertained. The produce is then sold, either 
by a calculation of its worth in the lump, or, more 
commonly, by the dozen, according to the size and 
quality. 

As in the case of all other similar articles, the price 
varies much, according to the different circumstances of 
each year. A very abundant year is not, by any means, 
sure to be profitable. An average one seems the most 
advantageous. Bad years are rare in this neighbour- 
hood. The two last have been very good, especially that 
of 1865. 

Very beautiful and attractive is the sight, especially 
to any visitor to the village who may see it for the first 
time, when the brownish green of the fruit is changed 
for the rich golden hue which it assumes towards the 
end of summer. The foliage itself is of the brightest 
green, thick, full, and clustering. The golden apples 
(the ypvcea nda, as the ancients would have called 
them), softly and abundantly repose on this green bed, 
and kindred verses of Pindar may perhaps come to mind. 

And now for a few words with regard to the pecuniary 
profit. The wholesale price realized by the owners of 
the trees during the last two years may be stated at 
about from sixpence to one shilling a dozen, the average 
price being about ninepence or tenpence. The result of 
this is, that at a small cottage, under favourable circum- 
stances, a sum varying from thirty shillings to two 
pounds may be got. A considerably larger sum may 
be acquired from one of a larger size, with space for an 
additional tree or two, on outhouses of any description, 





or on separate walls. Quoting one or two instances, I 
may mention that, on one small cottage in this village, 
with a front or rather gable-end to the road, there are 
two trees in good condition. The stems rise without 
any branches to about six feet, and the branches then 
grow to about four yards in height; on one of the trees 
the width of the branches may be the same in dimen- 
sion, while on the other the width varies, extending, 
perhaps, to about six yards in the widest part. The 
produce of these two trees was sold to a dealer early in 
the last season for the sum of thirty shillings. In front 
of another and still smaller house there is a smaller 
tree, but the fruit was very fine. This produced eighteen 
shillings. On a good cottage of considerably larger size, 
with an adjoining wall belonging to the premises, the 
value of the fruit, for some years past, has been from 
three to five pounds. 

These instances will give sufficient information as to 
the return of profit on that smaller scale, which is specially 
the subject of this brief statement, so much so, indeed, 
that I shall leave any notice of those larger results 
accruing from the sale of the apricot to those who 
possess larger premises and more extensive gardens; 
I may, however, mention that some thousand dozens— 
some tons of fruit—were sent away from this village 
alone during the past season. It is chiefly sold in 
London, ripe for immediate use; and I have no doubt 
that at Covent Garden, and in many a London shop, 
threepence or fourpence is often charged for that which 
had been bought for one penny at Islip. But I do not 
state this at all in the way of complaint, or with a charge 
of dishonesty against the shopkeepers or intermediate 
dealers ; each, till the fruit reaches the consumer, must, 
of course, have his own separate profit, and some of the 
fruit, no doubt, decays and becomes altogether worthless. 

Large quantities of the inferior and smaller apricots 
are sold for preserves, which bear a very high price at 
the grocers and confectioners. : 

To any who may be disposed elsewhere to plant apricot 
trees on cottage-walls, the first inquiry will be concern- 
ing the soil; for on this the success in cultivation will 
mainly depend: in fact, without an appropriate soil it is 
almost hopeless to make the attempt. The apricot is 
well known as a very capricious tree, refusing in some 
soils, year after year, to bear anything at all, and often 
causing thus a prolonged disappointment, and this, too, 
even with very skilful care and all means and applianees, 
and even in ground otherwise very good for gardening, 
and well adapted for peaches, nectarines, and other stone 
fruit corresponding in some degree with the apricot. 
And in vain, too, you will in some places try glass—in 
fact, it will make the matter rather worse, and only 
afford some shrivelled, quickly-decaying fruit, even if it 
comes at all. I have heard this accounted for by a 
reference to the original locality from whence it was 
derived, viz., the fresh, open, Asiatic plains; should this 
be horticulturally correct, it will be a remarkable instance 
of perpetuation in the character and habits of a plant. 

Our soil is that ordinarily called the stone-brash; it 
is the limestone of the lesser oolite. The ground is 
very stony in and near the surface; cropping out in 
rock on all sides above. It soon becomes wet, muddy, 
and slippery; but, dig or penetrate it, and it is usually 
very dry indeed, from the easy penetration of water 
through the rock and its crevices. 

I cannot speak with full geological or horticultural 
accuracy; but I believe that there is much ground in 
England of the same description, and equally calculated 
with our own to bear the apricot successfully. A peaty 
soil, so admirable for flowers, fruit, and gardening in 
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general, is not suitable to it ; and ifits cultivation should 
be attempted in any locality of this kind, it will be best 
to procure some appropriate earth from elsewhere, and 
intermix it. But this, for many reasons, would scarcely 
suit or repay that cottage cultivation which is here 
described and commended. 

It is a pleasant and encouraging thing to be able to 
state that any petty larceny, injury, or plunder con- 
cerning the fruit seems here totally unknown. Cer- 
tainly, during several years of residence, I have never 
heard of such a thing. I remember that a gentleman, 
who had recently taken possession of some rural abode, 
complained to his gardener that some of his wall-fruit 
had been stolen. “ Please, sir,” said the native, “ they 
always does steal them at fair-time.” Nosuch anniver- 
saries cause any defalcations here. <A friend of mine 
told me that from time immemorial a rumour had pre- 
vailed that his garden was haunted, and to this super- 
stition he owes, from year to year, a crop intact by boys 
or other plunderers. No such notions are required as 
to our apricots. The strictest honesty prevails regard- 
ing them. They seem to be held sacred. Almost all 
the inhabitants are interested in their preservation, and 
nothing can be safer than they are, by night and by day, 
even in situations where apples would have far less 
chance of this perfect security, even on houses close to 
narrow roads, and springing out from the road itself, 
without the least paling or other separation from it. 
This has often caused much admiration on the part of 
visitors, and raised many narratives of a far different 
character in regard to the misappropriation of sundry 
kinds of fruit in their own localities. 

On the beauty of the tree, especially as ripeness begins, 
there can be but one opinion; and a walk in the village, 
when the richness of colour or a plenteous crop appears, 
presents a lovely sight. The writer will be much gra- 
tified if this short article should lead any landlords 
or others, who are interested in the beauty and appear- 
ance of our villages, to forward this cultivation, and aid, 
by a small and pleasing addition to their annual means, 
our poor country people where the soil may suit. In 
such localities the gift of an apricot tree, with encourage- 
ment to plant and rear it, may prove a charitable and very 
lasting benefit. Francis Trencu, Islip, Oxford. 
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I LIVED in my young days in the quaint, old, out-of- 
the-way town of Cloyne, under the very shade of one 
of those wonderful round towers whose history, use, 
and date have proved such a puzzle to antiquarians. 

Immediately opposite the round tower stands the 
Cathedral of St. Coleman, a poor, heavy-looking build- 
ing, and quite unlike any of those glorious fabrics which 
you may see in various parts of England and elsewhere. 
Yet it is not altogether devoid of interest, though laying 
no claim to either magnificence or beauty. One or two 
interesting monuments, and a curious old roll of parch- 
ment nearly eighteen feet long, written exactly five hun- 
dred years ago, giving an account of the possessions 

‘of the see, are ranked among the wonders of the place. 
The recollection of its good bishop, the philosopher 
George Berkeley, to whom Pope ascribed— 
. ** Every virtue under heaven,’’ 

and the presence of Brinkley the astronomer, who was 
then alive, added further to the celebrity of the town. 

“ Of Berkeley little is remembered, though his benevo- 
lence, I have no doubt, was widely diffused.” So wrote 
Bishop Bennet to Dr. Parr, some fifty years ago. “ My 





the King for leave to resign his bishopric. 
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study is the room where he kept his apparatus for tar- 
water.” In my day an old woman, who went by the 
sobriquet of “ Moll Bishop,” on account of her having 
recollected no less than ten bishops of the see, among 
whom Berkeley was the first, used to tell something of 
his appearance; but, as the worthy bishop was then 
eighty years dead, her recollection of him was rather of 
a shadowy character, though she laid claim to be nearly 
a hundred years of age. I have little doubt that she 
saw him; yet any information respecting him I could 
never obtain from her. The kindness and benevolence 
of his nature rendered him exceedingly popular. He 
had been a scholar and a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and was appointed Dean of Derry, which was 
worth £1000 a year; but, being filled with a mis- 
sionary spirit, and desiring to preach the gospel to 
the North American savages, he offered to resign his 
preferment, and dedicate his life to this holy and dis- 
interested undertaking. The Government of the day 
favoured his plans, and promised to endow a college in 
North America. He prevailed on two members of the 
University to accompany him on this work of faith and 
labour of love. In this college, as Swift remarked in 
his humorous manner, “he exorbitantly proposed a 
whole hundred pounds a year for himself, forty pounds 
for a fellow, and ten pounds for astudent.” But George 
Berkeley’s heart was not set on those things which too 
much engross the feelings of most.men. He and his 
friends sailed for Rhode Island, where they remained 
seven years. But the promise of the Government was 
never fulfilled, and he was at last obliged to return home, 
and abandon reluctantly his benevolent mission. He 
was afterwards appointed Bishop of Cloyne, and refused 
to accept the see of Clogher, though it was worth twice 
as much as that he held. Domestic circumstances 
obliged him to leave Cloyne; and he was so impressed 
with the evil of non-residence that he actually petitioned 
The King 
refused his application, declaring that he should die a 
bishop, but granting him permission to reside where 
he pleased. His last act before he left Ireland was 
to make an arrangement that £200 a year should be 
distributed ‘annually between the poor householders of 
Cloyne, Youghal, and Aghada. These latter parishes 
then belonged to the see. It is said that while he was 
at Cloyne he clad himself in the manufacture of the 
place, wearing the coarse frieze and rough brogues made 
by the inhabitants, determined that, if they would not 
partake of his spiritual things, they should at least 
share with him in temporal matters. His writings are 
well known: his ingenious theory about matter, in- 
tended to confound the infidels of that day, has elevated 
his character as a scholarand philosopher. His wisdom 
and his talents command the veneration of the learned 
world: his simplicity and self-denial, his benevolence and 
profound respect for the great Creator, lead us to the - 
more noble conclusion that “ he walked with God.” At 
Oxford, in his sixty-ninth year, he quietly passed away, 
and entered into his rest, and in the cathedral there he 
is interred. 

But it is time to come to my tale. , 

A few miles from Cloyne is the magnificent Harbour 
of Cork. Its entrance from the sea is through a deep 
channel nearly two miles in length, and about a mile or 
less in breadth. This entrance is guarded on each side 
by high steep shores. The defence of this only entrance 
is fixed at the narrowest point, immediately between the 
sea and the basin of the harbour inside, consisting of two 
forts occupying the summit of two hills which are opposite 
each other, and rise abruptly from the water’s edge. These 
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forts are called Camden and Carlisle, and were formerly 
used as barracks for officers and artillery ; latterly they 
have been employed for a less honourable purpose, and 
are now penal settlements for our convicts. 

Tt is with the latter of these forts my tale is con- 
nected, and here I may observe, en passant, that I 
have often found strangers, and even some of my Cork 
friends, unable to tell which was which. One would say 
that Camden was on the right, and Carlisle on the left ; 
others vice versd, that. Camden was on the. left and 
Carlisle on the right. Of course both were true; for 
you changed sides according as you sailed in or sailed 
out the harbour. But whether in or out was the puzzle, 
I could not teach some of them the difference until I 
found out an easy rule for refreshing their memories. 
There are no public conveyances of any kind at Camden, 
whereas near Carlisle there are abundance of horses and 
cars to convey passengers to Cloyne and other parts of 
the country. So that Carlisle is the “car” side. None 
of those to whom I told this simple rule ever forgot the 
fact. . 

In the year 1800 some soldiers were quartered at 
Carlisle. About two miles from the fort there is a small 
hamlet called Ballinrostig. A pedlar and his wife lived 
at that place, and carried on some little business there, 
trading chiefly with the soldiers. In those days com- 
munication with Cork was difficult. Carlisle could not 
then be so easily distinguished from Caniden, as there were 
neither cars nor steamers. It was.a long sail te the city, 
and a#longer way round by the road. So that the journeys 
of the inhabitants. to Cork were— 

** Like angels’ visits, few and far between.’’ 
The pedlar and his wife were both old, and used to go to 
Cork as seldom as possible—only when their little stock 
was exhausted and they had a sufficiency of money to 
purchase a fresh supply. 

One day the old man was at the fort, and mentioned to 
thesoldiers his intention of going very soon to Corkto buy 
new stores. Thatevening three of thesoldiers left the fort, 
apparently for the purpose of taking a walk in. the 
country. One of them had in his hand a remarkable- 
looking walking-stick. They bent their steps to the 
pedlar’s dwelling, into which they were admitted. 
Having secured the door, they told the old man that 
they came for his money, and threatened him with death 
if he refused to give it. The pedlar had his money ina 
purse which he carried about him, and when the soldiers 
fell on him for the purpose of seizing it he threw the 
purse to his wife, who caught it; but when she saw that 
she could not resist the violence of these men, with the 
ready wit of a woman, she flung the purse on the top of 
2 heap of turf which was piled up in a corner of the 
house. The soldiers commenced searching for the purse, 
but the turf, being loosely packed, tumbled about the 
dwelling, and search for it seemed hopeless. In rage 
and fury at their disappointment, they then fell on the 
poor old defenceless couple, and soon left: them both 
dead, brutally murdered at their feet! The evening was 
advancing, and night about to set in; to search further 
for the purse was hopeless, and they feared to stay longer 
away lest their deed should be discovered. But where 
was the stick? What had become of that ? They could 
not find it: they. had brought it with them, and it did 
not belong to them, but where it had disappeared they 
could not tell. Approaching darkness warned them to 
depart, after vain search for either purse or stick. 


Doubtless with heavy hearts and guilty consciences, |, 


they bent their steps homeward to Carlisle Fort, with 
what hope of escaping punishment I cannot tell. 
The next day the murders were discovered, and, on 





raising the body of the pedlar, under his. corpse the 
stick was found. The stick was recognised as belonging 
to an officer stationed at the fort; inquiry was made, and 
the officer’s servant acknowledged that. he had. lent it 
the evening before to one of the three soldiers. The 
sentry at the gate recollected seeing it with the soldier 
as he passed out with his two companions, and that he 
had not brought it back. Themen were arrested, tried, 
found guilty, and confessed that they had. murdered the 
pedlar and his wife. They were hanged, I believe, near 
the scene of the murder,, at the Cross. of Ballinrostig, 
and their bodies were conveyed to the fort, where they 
were gibbeted, and remained hanging in chains on the 
top of one of the ramparts for many years. 

I have been sometimes at the spot, and haye sat upon 
a turfy bank enjoying the lovely scene stretched out on 
all sides round me: the magnificent. harbour of Cork, 
studded with various. islands; Queenstown rising from 
the water, terrace above terrace; the Lee winding its way 
towards the sea; the far distant mountains. of Waterford, 
Limerick, and Tipperary; the “lordly Galtees,” and the 
lesser “Nagles;”’ a grand panorama of nature in its 
richest beauty—wood, rocks, river, earth, and ocean—all 
proclaiming the power, wisdom, and goodness of the 
great Creator. Though lovely the scene; yet a feeling of 
oppression, a sense of sadness, occasionally creeps over 
me when looking at three lowly grassy mounds lying at 
my feet, the dishonoured and unmarked graves of the 
unhappy murderers who were discovered by the stick, and 
who were the last criminals in the south of Ireland 
whose remains were exposed upon a gibbet. 

I have met with those of the present day who well 
remember seeing their bleached and rattling bones 
swinging to and fro in the dreadful iron cage in 
which they were suspended. Such is my story of 
“The Last Gibbet.” 

In a local paper, the “Cork Constitution,” I read 
the following paragraph, published in August 1862.:— 

“ A discovery of three human skeletons was made on 
Saturday by the workmen employed on the Government 
works at Carlisle Fort. They were engaged in exca- 
vating, when one of.the men came upon a large iron 
frame, which, upon examination, was found. to contain 
the skeleton of a human being. Close by, two other 
similar iron frames were also found, each having a 
skeleton within it. ‘The bodies were enclosed by the 
framework, which consisted of iron hoops. From 
inquiries made; it appeaxs that they are the skeletons 
of three soldiers who, in the year 1800, were hung 
and gibbeted near Carlisle Fort for the murder of a 
man and his wife at a place called Ballinrostig. Their 
names were Cook, Stacey, and Hamilton. The bodies of 
Cook and Stacey remained hanging, it is said, for eleven 
years, and that of Hamilton four. This unfortunate man 
had to undergo the ordeal of suspension twice; for on 
the first occasion, before life had left him, the rope broke, 
and he fell; but another having been got, he suffered the 
full penalty of the law. It is believed by some persons 
that the framework in which the bodies were found was 
iron hoops, which had been bound round them for the 
purpose of keeping them together when on the gibbet, 
as otherwise it is not considered likely that they could 
remain up for the length of time that those bodies were 
suspended.” 





OUR BOY. 
Everyzopy has a “sum total” grievance. With some 
it is “rheumatism,” with some it is “taxes;” with 
some “maids-of-all-work.” But do you know, O reader, 
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what distances all these put together, and makes a 
complete extinction of comfort, security, and peace P 
You don’t? Then I will tell you. It is a@ boy/ 
What! the dear boy who lies in his cradle a month 
or two old, with eyes of turquoise, lips of coral, cheeks 
of rose-leaf, hair of golden down, dimples and delights 
in every gesture, miracles of genius in every movement 
of his little wax-work hands—mamma’s first ? 

Oh, no: not that boy ! 

“You surely don’t mean our Reginald at Eton— 
that high-spirited, noble-hearted prodigy of wit and 

_wisdom in embryo, who is on the high-road to being 
a leading patriot, astonishing the House of Commons, 
and raising himself to the peerage P” 

Oh no: not Reginald. 

“Then what boy do you mean P” 

“Our boy”—simply the thing known by that denomi- 
nation. Perhaps you never had “aboy.” If so, you may 
be thankful, Take rheumatism, taxes, and rebellious or 
incompetent maids-of-all-work in calm resignation. You, 
indeed, know something of domestic affliction, but not 
what they do who “ keep a boy.” 

* Ah! ‘You don’t like boys ?” 

Yes I do, in stories, where they are made clever, 
agreeable, amusing, and good; or where, if they have 
faults, they don’t affect my peace. Nay, I can admire 
them when I see them abroad in every rank of life: 
I can smile at their mischief, and applaud their courage 
and their openings.of spirit; but at home! that is quite 
another thing. 

We had outstayed our friends in the town in which 
we had long lived. Some had died, some had removed. 
In an evil hour we took it into our heads that we would 
go and live in the country, and solace ourselves with 
rural satisfaction. A neat little cottage was soon found, 
about three miles from the market town; here we esta- 
blished ourselves. There was a pleasant garden behind, 
which only wanted culture to be profitable. Three miles 
out and three back made too long a-walk for people past 
the meridian of life, who had never been used to more 
than the town parade, or the roadside walk to the turn- 
pike and back; so, as it would be convenient for market 
purchases, and to call on the few friends left to us, we 
resolved to keep a pony and a little chaise. The garden, 
and the pony, and the little chaise altogether, made a 
formidable demand on labour; yet, in our small house, 
with our small family, and our humble style of doing 
things, it seemed monstrous to set up a man. 

In another evil hour, our landlord, when he ealled to 
see if we were “ all right,” was so heartless as to advise 
us—as if he were providing us with an unexceptionable 
benefit—to keep a boy ! 

“ A boy is what you want,” he said; “he will dig 
your garden, raise your, vegetables (with a little looking 
after), and manage your flowers. He will dress the pony, 
clean the: carriage, and keep the harness bright. He 
will carry water from the well for you; he will clean 
your knives, brush your boots and shoes, and do a hun- 
dred jobs for your maid; and if you provide him with a 
neat dress for indoors, he will wait at table—in fact, you 
may turn him to account in a hundred ways.” 

Poor deluded victims that we were! we believed him, 

}and wondered how we could have lived so long and so 
comfortably without “a boy.” 

It was no sooner understood that we wanted a boy 
than applicants for the place were flatteringly numerous, 
The mothers, in most instances, came with them, and 
they all gave such excellent characters to their hopeful 
sons that the’ difficulty was to choose the best out of so 
many perfects. 








Our maid, who had, like ourselves, indulged in airy 
castles on the prospect of our aide-de-camp, was rather 
distrustful of the appearance of our selection. Certainly 
his aspect was. not brilliant; but then, as his mother 
suggested, good living and our neat livery would make 
‘a, deal of difference in his looks.” 

It is of no use to describe our gradual awakening 
from false expectations in this our first experience; 
suffice it to say, that, having eaten everything that came 
in his way (and gone out of his way to find more when 
he wasn’t satisfied), as if his sole purpose in coming was 
to make up for the hunger of a hard winter and bare 
larder at home, we dismissed him with the reasonable 
remonstrance that, though we were ready to take working 
and eating together, we had an objection to the latter 
by itself. 

“Tt was a pity we didn’t take Thomas,” we remarked 
to one another; “ he was a sharp-looking lad, and would 
be of service.” 

Perhaps he was at liberty still! 

Yes, and very willing to come; in fact, our late 
adjunct was a good advertisement of the place: he had 
come in and gone out like the weasel in the fable, who 
had eaten himself into so sleek a condition, that egress 
from his sack was no easy matter. 

Thomas was clever (and with sorrow we found we 
could say the whole saying) with a vengeance! He soon 
discovered that his predecessor had left everything in dirt 
and disorder: the harness was well-nigh spoiled; the knives 
were hacked like saws; the weeds had only been nudged 
a little on one side; here and there, instead of cleared; the 
pony would never come clean! He was the boy our 
landlord had meant when he told us we must keep one. 
We congratulated one another, we got quite cheerful— 
we praised him—we begged the maid to make him com- 
fortable—we smiled on him, listened to all his sharp 
sayings—gave him a new dress instead of the old one, 
which had got quite into the’ shape of its ungainly 
wearer, and settled down serenely satisfied. Now we 
should have vegetables! Now we should have flowers! 
Now the carriage, which we had seldom used with com- 
fort, from its being so dirty, would be at our command, 
and we should be able to cut our meat instead of sawing 
it, a great comfort among small ones. 

All went on delightfully for a full month; the maid 
was the only one who wasn’t quite happy. Well, a 
month’s peace is worth having, and ours enabled us to 
hear better the information we got from a neighbour, 
that our “ clever boy” was in the habit of lending the 
pony to his friends when we believed it to be safe in the 
paddock we had hired for it to graze in; that he was 
intimate with poachers, to whom he was very liberal with 
our beer (having a second key to the tap, for he was 
very clever!); and, in fact, that he committed other 
enormities, which, on the principle of “not greasing the 
cook’s pattens,” we won’t here enumerate. 

We were greatly moved at this revelation, and con- 
sulted as to the best mode of proceeding. 

“ Better charge him with it at once,” said one; “he is 
ingenuous; he will confess, be ashamed, and beg for- 
giveness; he has fallen into bad hands, poor fellow; we 
must remember, he is but a boy !” : 

“ But,” returned the other,.“he may be better brought 
round if we only hint that we have heard rumours and 
suspect’ him: this will put him on his guard; we will 
touch significantly on the importance of character; he 
will be warned; it is better he should not think we know 
anything; it might damp his spirit and depress. his 
energies, poor boy !” 

While we were thus debating, Thomas had discovered 
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from the maid that we had had a visitor—he had seen 
our faces through the keyhole after the departure of the 
said visitor; and when we rang the bell and told the 
maid. to send him into the room (which we did with 
much uneasiness at the vexation we were about to give 
him), she said he was gone to the paddock to see to the 
ony. 

’ This was a relief—a respite; dinner-time came, and, 
as the knives were not clean, we were driven back to the 
old saws; night came, but not Thomas ; he had thought 
it prudent (perhaps to spare our feelings) to depart ; and, 
that we might not be anxious as to his going uncom- 
fortably, he had taken the pony, which was found in the 
road miles off. We never saw him again! 

Everybody was shocked. We were considered repre- 
hensible, very, for not pursuing him and bringing him 
to justice. This was out of the question. We had 
been answerable for him for one month only, had suf- 
fered enough already, and were not going to harrow up 
our feelings any more. 

Our maid now told us that she had always “seen 
through” Thomas, that he used to commit all sorts of 
enormities after the first three days, had done no more 
work than the others, and had often declared he couldn’t 
live long with such “ muffs.” 

We agreed we wouldn’t have a clever boy again, 
and we didn’t; there we followed out our intentions. 
We had every variety but clever, and honest, and indus- 
trious, and clean; those, perhaps, did exist somewhere, 
for some people, but not for us! We changed with the 
moon; sometimes we got one more hopeful, but he was 
sure to be ill-tempered, and quarrelled with the maid ; 
and as she had been with us a very long time, and we 
were much attached to her, we inclined to her side in the 
matter, and dismissed him. At last we engaged one 
older than his predecessors, but still, in owr estimation, 
a boy. We dared not feel anything like lively hope, 
but a treacherous willingness to be deluded seduced us; 
and as day followed day, and week followed week, without 
any complainings from Sarah, and the work went on 
apparently well, we breathed freely. 

“TI should think we might venture to go to the sea 
for a fortnight, before the autumn is quite gone; Sarah 
is so satisfied with Joseph, and he is so steady.” 

“ Certainly.” How pleasant ! We were quite charmed. 
So Sarah was summoned and informed of our in- 
tentions. 

She looked up and down, and bashful, and smiled and 
fidgeted. Sarah was forty-two, with a long thin face, 
and much freckled, and red hair. 

We thought she was growing silly, and looked un- 
easily at her. After a cough or two she mumbled out 
something about “her and Joseph being left alone 
together !” 

We were diverted at the notion of any impropriety, 
and laughed outright, whereat Sarah drew up, and, to 
our unutterable amazement and disgust, informed us 
that she and Joseph were engaged, and were going to be 
married at Christmas—in fact, that she had been some 
days on the point of giving us notice, that we might 
provide ourselves in time. 

Well! Joseph was our last boy, and our boy-career 
finished off with the decoying away of a servant (who 
had become indispensable to us), on account of some 
paltry fifty pounds she had saved in our service! 

Reader, we sold the carriage and pony, gave up the 
cottage, and went back to the town, walked on the 
turnpike road, bought our vegetables, did without 
flowers, and in the very deepest of domestic troubles 
solaced ourselves with the thought, “ We have no boy !” 
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Varieties, 


Cotontai Book anp Pattern Post.—Packets of books or 
patterns posted in the United Kingdom, addressed to any of 
the British colonies or possessions, are chargeable with a 
single rate of postage for every weight of four ounces, instead 
of being charged two rates, as formerly, for any fraction of half 
a pound after the first half-pound. 

Historica Portraits.—We advise all who are within reach 
to visit the collection of historical portraits now on exhibition 
at South Kensington. It is not likely that such an opportunity 
for historical study will be again soon obtained. For the 
National Portrait Gallery it would be well to have copies of 
some of those belongiug to private families. Photographs of 
the most interesting portraits have been taken. 

Statistics OF A VOTE IN THE HovusE or ComMons.—The 
analysis of the division-list on the second reading of the 
Reform Bill on the 28th April presents some interesting facts 
concerning the votes in a full House. The whole number of 
the Commons is 658.-:The votes on both sides, including 
4 tellers, were 635: 320 for Government, 315 against. It is 
stated that 2 Conservatives and 33 Liberals voted against 
their party. Of the 23 votes unreckoned, only 2 were paired 
off, although the division did not take place till half-past 
three in the morning. Eleven seats were vacant, the members 
having been unseated by election committees. This leaves 
only 9 members absent, and the Speaker. The explanations 
of the 9 absentees were the following :— Of 3 Conservatives, 
one was too unwell to attend; one abstained from voting 
because unseated, though the seat had not yet been declared 
vacant; and one, Mr. Russell Gurney, was abroad, and had 
not taken the oaths and his seat. Of 6 Liberals, one was 
abroad, two were unwell, one was absent from a domestic 
bereavement, and two simply abstained from voting. Of 
English members, 247 voted against, and 236 for Government ; 
of Irish, 54 against, and 49 for; of Scotch, 15 against, 36 for. 

AMERICAN FREEDMEN.—It is clear that good faith requires 
the security of the freedmen in their liberty and their pro- 
perty, their right to labour, and their right to claim the just 
return of their labour. I cannot too strongly urge a dispas- 
sionate treatment of this subject, which should be carefully 
kept aloof from all party strife. We must avoid hasty assump- 
tions of any natural impossibility for the two races to live side 
by side in a state of mutual benefit and good-will. The ex- 
periment involves us <n no inconsistency ; let us, then, go 
on and make that experiment in good faith, and not be too 
easily disheartened. The country is in need of labour, and the 
freedmen are in need of employment, culture, and protection, 
While their right of voluntary migration and expatriation is 
not to be questioned, I would not advise their forced removal 
and colonization. Let us rather encourage them to honourable 
and useful industry where it may be beneficial to themselves 
and to the country ; and, instead of hasty anticipations of the 
certainty of failure, let there be nothing wanting to the fair 
trial of the experiment. The change in their condition is the 
substitution of labour by contract, or the status of slavery. 
The freedman cannot fairly be accused of unwillingness to 
work, so long as a doubt remains about his freedom of choice 
in his pursuits, and the certainty of his recovering his. stipu- 
lated wages. In this the interests of the employer and the 
employed coincide. The employer desires in his workmen 
spirit and alacrity, and these can be permanently secured in 
no other way. And if the one ought to be able to enforce the 
contract, so ought the other.—President Andrew Johnson. 

Present ANNUAL Rate oF Morraity In Larce Towns.— 
In the Registrar-General’s returns of a recent week the number 
of deaths was at the rate of 26 per 1000 in London, 31 in Edin- 
burgh, and 26 in Dublin; 24 in Bristol, 29 in Birmingham, 36 
in Liverpool, 30 in Manchester, 24 in Salford, 33 in Sheffield, 39 
in Leeds, 27 in Hull, 30 in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 38 in Glas- 
gow. In some rural districts the average is as low as 19 per 1000. 

HospitaL CaRRIAGES.—The conveyance of patients to hos- 
pitals in common street cabs is certainly one of the causes of 
the spread of small-pox, typhus fever, and other infectio 
diseases. Above eight hundred cases were thus taken to thi 
fever hospitals last year, many of the cabs on their return no 
doubt taking up stray fares. Carri ambulances, or other 
special conveyances, ought to be provided out of the police- 
rates for use in every district at fixed rates, and their use 
made compulsory. In Edinburgh there are sedan-chairs, with 
carriers, for the removal of patients, attached to the hospitals 
themselves. 
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